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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Volume IV. Number 20. 1942 


GEORGE GORDON 


E death of our President, George Gordon, took place when our last number was 
already in print. Our readers will have seen elsewhere tributes to his many-sided 
distinction—his wide learning and exact scholarship, his perceptive judgement, his grace 
and wit as a speaker, and the personal charm and dignity which won him so much 
affection and esteem both in private and in public life. Two outstanding appreciations 
were those in The Times Literary Supplement of 21 March and in The Oxford Magazine of 
go April, both written from close personal knowledge and with an admiration which 
gained rather than lost by critical insight. There is reason to hope that his memory 
will be kept alive by a collection of private letters and of republished and unpublished 
writings. Of the latter there is a considerable quantity, for, as the writer in T.L.S. said: 
‘Gordon was paradoxically shy of publishing. For a man whose life was spent in com- 
menting on literature, and who had filled with distinction three professorships, his output 
was exiguous.’ The explanation was partly a scholar’s fastidiousness, partly sensitiveness 
to esteem, partly the diffused energies of a popular and sociable personality. There can 
be little doubt but that Gordon preferred the admiration and affection of living con- 
temporaries to any fame among posterity, and that in doing so he was, consciously or 
unconsciously, choosing the better prize. 

Gordon’s only contribution to the publications of the Association was an essay on 
‘The Trojans in Britain’, contributed to vol. ix of Essays and Studies in 1924, charac- 
teristically marked by learning lightly and elegantly borne. Proposing the toast of the 
Association in 1930 he confessed that he had ‘done very little’ for it. He had in fact 
in the early days ‘regarded its pioneer efforts with more than suspicion’, wondering 
whether ‘standardized organization could be very fruitfully applied to so delicate a thing 
as literature’. He had ‘recanted his errors’ and had run, ‘not very successfully’, a Branch 
at Leeds just after the war. He did not mention the fact that, with however little atten- 
tion to the English Association, he did a great work for English studies at the University 
of Leeds. He was in reality a most industrious worker, who left nothing to chance, 
though, like his congenial teacher Raleigh, he liked to show himself a man’s man and 
an amateur of letters rather than a professional scholar or author. 

We may be sure that, if the fates had allowed, our lamented President would have 
shown himself at his best in the Presidential Address, to the composition and delivery 
of which he looked forward with undisguised eagerness a year ago. As an intimate 
friend said of him: ‘He liked big audiences and was at his best with them.’ As he himself 
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said: ‘I have lectured here and there [for the Association], always with pleasure, at 
least to myself.’ He enjoyed success, and such enjoyment is infectious. The members 
of the Association have been disappointed of what would have been an occasion of the 
keenest pleasure. Feeling this we cannot but realize the more keenly the loss to his 
family and friends of the daily stimulation and enjoyment of his companionship. 

NOWELL SMITH. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


E military correspondent of The Times, while buoyant about our military pro- 

spects, is deeply concerned about our grammatical ones. Though prepared during 
war-time to lead an austere existence, he resolutely refuses to lead an ‘austerity’ life 
nourished by ‘austerity’ meals. Our past masters of speech and lords of language, how- 
ever, have not always shared this view, and, from Shakespeare to Humpty Dumpty, 
have insisted on words doing what they were told with an obedience which should 
appeal to the military mind. 


Iago: ‘Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep.’ . . . 
Cleopatra: “Those were my salad days... .’ 


Two nouns conscripted to do the work of verb and adjective; yet should we improve 
the lines by correcting this feature? The fact is that for some time our language has 
suffered from too much suave correctitude both of style and syntax. Only some unortho- 
dox verbal lightning, formerly from Mr. Lloyd George, now from Mr. Churchill, injects 
periodic life into the otherwise dead impeccability of our public speech. 

Now that the spirit of England is again awake after long sleep it is to be hoped that 
we shall hear a good deal more surprise language to medicine us into retaining the 
refound vitality genius of our Elizabeth days. 


* * * * 


In order to see the current series of plays produced at The Arts Theatre Club one is 
invited to join the club, which means that for a guinea one is entitled for six months 
to a seat at the plays produced and also to the use of the Club’s premises and an 
entrée to their interesting functions. If the subsequent productions are as good as the 
first-rate performance of Odet’s Awake and Sing, here is a bargain for theatre-lovers which 
they should not miss and a duty which they should not neglect. Serious theatre-goers 
who fail to support this venture deserve to have a few of their favourite gramophone 
records smashed daily by Miss Lilly Kann until they repair the omission. 


* * * * 


The music to Mr. Holpmann’s ballet version of Hamlet is Tschaikowsky. However 
great the merits of this production, one is justified in pointing out that though Tschai- 
kowsky may be skilfully selected so as to seem appropriate to Hamlet, it cannot be 
adequate. Tschaikowsky is a musical genius in the second rank, Shakespeare as poet- 
dramatist heads the first. If Shakespearian themes must be balleted, the music should 
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be supplied by a composer of the stature of Beethoven, or Bach, or, perhaps, Brahms; 
and if Tschaikowsky is harnessed for the job, he should be allied with a Tchekov 
or a Barrie. There is a music of gods, of titans, of mortals, and, to those who have ears 
to hear, they do not interchange. G. B. 


BERKSHIRE AND THE POETS 


By LAURENCE BINYON 


APPENING one day to be thinking about the English poets and the various parts 

of England which produced them, or with which they are associated through their 
verse, I found myself asking what poets were connected with the county to which I have | 
retired, and for which I have come to feel a deepening affection, Berkshire. 

There are of course no ‘Berkshire poets’ in the sense in which the Lakes claim Words- 
worth, and Wessex Hardy, and East Anglia Crabbe: but I was surprised to find how 
many poets were associated with Berkshire at one time or another of their lives. This 
county boasts no spectacular beauties; but it is varied, it has its own character. All 
along its northern boundary flows the Thames, in one lovely reach after another; in 
contrast with the luxuriant valley are the Downs, lonely, bare, primeval; other parts 
are intimately English and sequestered; and at the eastern end is Windsor, with its 
forest and its castle. ; 

To begin with Windsor: Chaucer, that industrious civil servant, was for some years 
Clerk of the Works at the castle, and may well have employed his leisure there in 
composing; and one of the best of his followers, James I of Scotland, most romantic 
of princes, has been held by long tradition to have written The King’s Quair during his 
imprisonment at Windsor. I understand that modern authorities cast doubt upon the 
story; but there is no doubt in the case of another noble prisoner and poet, Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey. Surrey’s captivity was made bitterer for him by memories of 
his boyhood, when for two years the castle was his home, in company with the young 
Henry Fitzroy, a natural son of Henry VIII. He recalls those joyous days in verse that 
makes one think of some clear-coloured illumination in a manuscript: the games of 
tennis, when the sudden sight of a bewitching lady on the leads above would cause one 
of them to miss the ball; the tournaments, 


The gravelled ground, with sleeves tied on the helm, 
On foaming horse, with swords and friendly hearts; 


the hunting in the wild forest; the winter nights and their indoor pleasures and pastimes; 


And with this thought the blood forsakes the face, 
The tears berain my cheeks of deadly hue. 


There is true and tender feeling in this poem. 

Jumping over more than a century and a half—from the sunset of the Age of Chivalry 
to the Age of Reason—we come to a very different kind of poet, Alexander Pope. 
Though born in London, Pope passed his boyhood in Berkshire, at Binfield, and his 
precocious gift was encouraged by a number of county notables and men of culture 
living in the neighbourhood. 

First in these fields I try the sylvan strains 
Nor blush to sport on Windsor’s blissful plains. 
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So opens the first of his Pastorals; but there is little enough of Berkshire, or of England, 
in these frigid eclogues. Windsor Forest, written, according to Pope, when he was seven- 
teen, is a different matter. Wordsworth, when condemning the eighteenth-century poets 
because they had not their eyes on the object when they wrote, makes an exception of 
some passages in Windsor Forest. No doubt he had in mind such things as the description 
of the dying pheasant: 

Ah, what avails his glossy varying dyes, 

His purple crest and scarlet-circled eyes, 

The vivid green his shining plumes enfold, 

His painted wings and breast that flames with gold; 


the mounting larks, that ‘fall and leave their little lives in air’; and ‘the yellow carp 
in scales bedropt with gold’. These are vivid touches; but Pope’s natural bent is seen 
rather in his reflections on the former state of the Forest, the devastation made by the 
Norman kings in order to keep it for a hunting-ground, a ‘gloomy waste’ 


To savage beasts and savage laws a prey, 
And kings more furious and severe than they. 


It is the social scene and social conditions that interest Pope, and he needs something 
to attack before he can release his genius. 

Another interval of a century brings another contrast, with the apparition of the 
youthful Shelley. He had been familiar with the neighbourhood of Windsor and its forest 
when at Eton. In July 1813 he and Harriet settled for a short time (if so restless a spirit 
could be said to settle anywhere) at Bracknell in Berkshire, in order to be near Mrs. 
Boinville, the widow of a French emigré who lived in that village and who belonged 
to the circle with whom Shelley had mixed in London. (This was the time, I think, 


when the vegetarian Shelley ate some bacon without apparently knowing what it was 
and on reaching home reproached Harriet for not providing such delicious food.) 

In the early months of 1814 the poet was again at Bracknell, staying with Mrs. Boin- 
ville; and it was here that he wrote the first lyric in which his peculiar genius for rhythm 
showed itself, the stanzas which begin: 


Away! the moor is dark beneath the moon. 

Rapid clouds have drunk the last pale beam of even. 

Away! the gathering winds will call the darkness soon 

And profoundest midnight shroud the serene lights of heaven . . ., 


Away! Away! to thy sad and silent home: 
Pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth... . 


In these lines the fluctuating stresses, the spontaneously changing movement, as in the 
second and sixth lines, anticipate something of that ‘unpremeditated art’ which later 
was to flower in magical lyrics like the Hymn of Pan and When the Lamp is Shattered. 
These stanzas are inspired by bitter and sad experience. But this was not a permanent 
mood. Shelley was finding himself as a poet, and was soon to be composing not only 
lyrics but ambitious works on a large scale. The summer of 1815 was a happy time. 
He was again in Berkshire, at Bishopgate Heath on the borders of Windsor Forest; and 
wandering among the magnificent oaks or boating on the Thames—it was in this 
summer that he made an expedition to its source—he had congenial surroundings while 
creating the wild, ideal scenery of Alastor, the poem he was then composing. 
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In 1817 Shelley returned again to this neighbourhood. He was now married to Mary 
Godwin, and they took a house at Marlow on the farther side of the Thames; but his 
days were spent once more on the river, drifting in his boat ‘under the beech groves 
of Bisham’ or wandering in the woods behind them. Between April and September he 
wrote The Revolt of Islam; and whatever one may think of that ‘revolutionary epic’, it 
was a rather astonishing feat to have composed nearly five thousand lines in one short 
summer. Shelley had none of the gifts of a story-teller, but the rushing stream of poetry 
and eloquence never halts or flags. Of the poems he wrote in England the most con- 
siderable were all written in Berkshire. 

Another corner of the county, to the west and north, is as rich in poetic associations 
as the district about Windsor. It is the region for which Cumnor’s ‘fir-topped Hurst’ 
is a far-seen landmark, looking down on the towers of Oxford and the Thames valley, © 
with Ilsley Downs to the south. Here many generations of Oxford men have rambled. 
In the eighteenth century the Scottish poet, W. J. Mickle, moved by the tragic story 
of Amy Robsart, wrote his ballad with its pretty opening: 

The dews of summer night did fall; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
‘Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby, 


and the ballad, which had haunted Scott from boyhood, gave him the impulse to write 
a novel on Cumnor, afterwards developed into Kenilworth. Mickle was for a time a 
proof-reader for the Clarendon Press. 

It is this country-side, so closely connected with Oxford, which is celebrated in two 
of the most beautiful poems of the nineteenth century, The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis. 
The Scholar Gipsy is, like Pope’s Windsor Forest, descriptive and reflective: but what a 


contrast between the two poems! Pope may well have started by jotting down the 
headings for the various sections of his poem and then have written in compliance with 
his programme. It is conceived in the manner of an essay, and written, so to speak, 
from the outside. But in Arnold’s poem description and reflection are fused together 
with a personal emotion which is absent from Windsor Forest. There is an extraordinary 
felicity in the conception; for just by keeping to the main thread of the poem—the 
search for the elusive Scholar Gipsy, who might be fancied to be still living and ‘waiting © 
for the spark from heaven to fall’, as he wandered the hill-side, the woods, the meadows 
by the ‘youthful Thames’—there is evoked one little picture after another of that 
delectable country; no static descriptions, but always a touch of the movement proper 
to poetry, provided by the figure of the roaming scholar avoiding all intercourse with 
his fellows except the gipsies; and there is a sense of movement, too, in the procession 
of the seasons—the ‘springing pastures’ of April, the flowers plucked in ‘shy fields and 
distant Wychwood bowers’; the reapers; the threshers in the barns; autumn in Bagley 
Wood; snow falling on the Hinksey ridge. 

It may seem strange that Arnold, who moved so much at ease in the world, with his 
gaiety, his ringing voice and enjoyment of life, and whose dandified clothes when he 
was a young man caused real concern to his serious family, should have had so keen 
an interest in the ragged gipsies. But so it was; and this is not the only poem in which 
he showed that interest. 

When the poem passes from the Scholar Gipsy himself to an application of his story 
to the poet’s own time and the ‘strange disease of modern life’, I feel not wholly con- 
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vinced by the diagnosis that it is ‘change’ with its ‘repeated shocks’ which saps the life 
of the poet’s own generation, even its ‘strongest souls’. But we soon return to the 
Scholar’s singleness of aim, which is the essential clue; and the famous simile of the 
Tyrian trader makes a noble and original close. 

Hardly less beautiful is Thyrsis, written thirteen years later. Here the memory of 
many walks on the Berkshire hills provides a natural occasion to bring in again pictures 
of the country-side at one season or another, always with Oxford and its gardens and 
‘dreaming spires’ in the background; again there is the scene of movement. The first 
line of the elegy 

How changed is here each spot man makes or fills! 


is clogged and clumsy; and yet there are in the poem, as now and then elsewhere in 
Arnold’s verse, lines conspicuous for the beauty of their vowel sounds. I am always 
charmed by the music of the vowels in 

And only in the hidden brookside gleam 

Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. 


To those who know this country-side these two poems have for ever endeared the 
local names which flavour their stanzas. Few poems breathe more intimately of English 
country, and of that ancient, settled beauty we associate with the secure Victorian time. 

If there is a poet in whose verse our country-side appears with a still more delicate 
distinctness it is Robert Bridges, much the greater part of whose verse was written in 
this county; first at Yattendon, a comely village, typical of Berkshire, and, later, on 
Boar’s Hill, overlooking Oxford and not far from Cumnor Hurst. Boar’s Hill, as I 
remember it fifty years ago, was still a heathy ridge with one small house upon it. Its 
wildness has all gone; it is peopled by Oxford dons. Though no one has written poetry 
more impregnated with the sights and sounds and smells of southern English country, 
its flowers and birds, its tender atmosphere, I rather regret that Bridges—unlike Arnold 
and A. E. Housman—rarely uses the names of places, which can add so much colour 
and character to verse. 

It is surprising that such a difficult poem as The Testament of Beauty, with its unfamiliar 
metrical scheme, should apparently have captured the admiration of the reading public 
more readily than the Shorter Poems, first collected in 1890. For it is in lyric that Bridges 
excels most surely. 

‘A very great lyric poet’, was Yeats’s judgement (in conversation) ; and in his preface 
to the Oxford Book of Modern Verse Yeats dwelt on the subtle art by which out of what 
seems commonplace thought and metaphor Bridges could create something ‘magni- 
ficent’. There are many who, like myself, find they return to the Shorter Poems and the 
later lyrics with an unfailing pleasure, though it is hard to explain their charm to those 
who do not feel it. I remember well one afternoon of late autumn when I was staying 
at Yattendon—it was towards the end of the last century—and Bridges took me for 
a walk to a favourite haunt, Ashampstead Common, notable for its fine trees. There 
we watched in the misty twilight a flock of starlings suddenly with a deafening clamour: 
taking by storm a group of holly-trees, till they seemed as full of birds as of leaves. 
Later, in the poem called November, I recognized what we had seen and heard: 

A babel of tongues, like running water unceasing, 

Makes live the wood, the flocking cries increasing, 

Wrangling discordantly, incessantly, 

While falls the night on them self-occupied. 
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This type of poem, however, with rather elaborate description, is to my mind less 
successful than the purely lyrical pieces, with their purity and felicity of form. 

Robert Bridges’ daughter, Elizabeth Bridges, now Mrs. Daryush, was, I believe, both 
born and bred in Berkshire. In a series of little books, modestly entitled Verses, she has 
written a great number of lyrics and sonnets, which not seldom combine intellectual 
ardour with intense feeling. Mrs. Daryush has not yet received the recognition which 
is her due. 

There are other poets of our time who might be mentioned: H. C. Beeching, for some 
years Rector of Yattendon; Gilbert Murray, who still lives on Boar’s Hill; Lascelles 
Abercrombie; Wilfrid Gibson. I have only space for a word about the present 
Laureate, who has spent many of his most productive years in Berkshire; at Lollingdon, 
among the Downs, and on Boar’s Hill. Berkshire names are frequent in Mr. Masefield’s 
verse; and more than any other he seems peculiarly susceptible to the austere beauty 
of the Downs; to that sense of the primeval which they evoke, as one goes along the 
Ridgeway through that solitary country, with its memories of battle between Britons 
and Romans, between Saxons and Danes. Witness the poem beginning ‘Up on the 
downs the red-eyed kestrels hover’. But it is in the stanzas called August 1914 that the 
character of this country-side, and of its people, stupefied by the suddenness with which 
they were plunged into the last war, is most poignantly portrayed. 

These homes, this valley spread below me here, 
The rooks, the tilted stacks, the beasts in pen, 
Have been the heartfelt things, past speaking dear 
To unknown generations of dead men. 


To them too had come rumours and alarms of war abroad, and they knew what it 
meant—the harvest unfinished, the horses taken from the stalls, the loss of friends— 
they knew all this, 

Yet heard the news and ‘went discouraged home, 

And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 
With such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 
As breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind. 


THE BISHOP AND THE DEVIL 


(Theodule was the first Bishop of Sion in the Rhone Valley, 381-391 a.v. The high Alpine 
pass joining Zermatt with the plains of Italy was named after him.) 


NDER the pine slopes and terraces of vine 
valley-deep below a twist of sky 
on the Rhone rock by the tumbling river stood his castle, 
the Bishop’s castle, thick-girt with ponderous walls 
to keep the devil out. 
Rich was his diocese, but his pride 
was one tiny corner, a plot of farm twixt rock and river 
bright with fowls marching, with the swagger 
of important cloaks and legionary feathers. 
Think not they were warriors these ancestors 
of Chanticleer; though dressed in military satins, 
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their lists were the choir stalls at matins 

where wild of temperament they tourneyed 

and tossed the song hits from the psalms. 

The Bishop treated them as sons and daughters, 
so loving them he built their quarters 

as splendid as his castle. A Persian carpenter 
made furniture of cedarwood, perches 

of slender silver birch, while a master 

potter from Pekin moulded beds of alabaster. 
Plumed in black and gold with scarlet comb 

and feathers streaming lustrous, the cock Fortissimo 
was lord of this domain. He was the tenor solo— 
his highest note full throttle 

had been preserved in spirits in a bottle. 
Stretched upon his toes, with neck as long 

as a chameleon’s tongue he sang and trumpeted 
above the clucking chorus. 

The kindly Bishop proud of their display: 

fed his singing birds on curds and whey 

and had the muckyard perfumed twice a day. 


2 
These were his merriment, his sorrow’s antidote. 
When they sang not his soul was troubled and his chest 
heaved on grievous billows of unrest. 
Unknown and friendless he was, his fame 
empty as his church for few knew his name. 
Among the scattered valleys, from Prato to the vineyards 
of Finellen, he had carefully presented 
each chalet with hymnal and psalter, but as clocks 
weren’t invented and the church had no chime 
no one went to worship for no one knew the time. 
What use were clever sermons, a church 
paved with papal wealth, 
when the sum congregation was the barnyard and himself? 
Years passed in prayerful sorrow and unfriended desolation. 
Though mocked by the devil he never gave up hope— 
and one day decided, ‘I’ll go and see the Pope.’ 
But the devil, arch-fiend and eavesdropper, overheard 
by the tell-tale window the Bishop’s words 
and rejoiced mightily. ‘Here ’s a chance 
to bag a soul,’ he said, and followed Stygian-dressed, 
decked out in verdigris and all his blackest best. 


3 
' After the avalanche of wind, 
after the laboured climbing, the frozen breathing, at last 
loosed from the mountains’ grip what bitterness to find— 
thice days, a hundred leagues from home—Lombardy lost 
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in snow, fields fast in winter’s clutch, and Rome 
fingered with icicles and tentacled with frost. 

The Bishop’s teeth chattered as wrapped 

in bishop’s woollies over the frozen Tiber over the snows 
of the seven hills he goes. 

Head-high under the moon he marched, the stars 

his guide, Orion and Osiris and the Twins. 

‘It’s cold,’ said Aquarius the water-carrier. 

‘All my pipes are frozen.’ ‘In this bitter weather,’ 

said the Plough, ‘the ground ’s hard as flint 

and my share’s blunt.’ 

Outside the Pope’s palace under the Pole star 

where the papal torch flowered from the chapel ridge 
and downstreet the sparks showered, here 

poor men fiddled and danced 

by braziers under the warmth of the moon. 

The devil unseen uncharioted 

swept up and circled overhead. 

‘I’m shivering. I must hurry,’ said the Bishop 

chilled to the bone. 

As he reached the ante-chapel, with a snap the roof rail bust 
and all the snow dropped like a noisy ghost 

plop beside him, missed him just. : 
Under the cross the torch hissed, 

flickered and fizzled out. 

‘The devil’s riding the roofs tonight,’ said the Bishop 
and ran for the papal chamber. 


4 
O treasury of riches, warmth and beauty multiform! 
Out of the cruel night his fingers glowed; 
how fast his heart beat 
as he knelt subservient at his Holiness’ feet! 
At last he raised his eyes, all wonder 
at the hall flaked with dragon scales, 
the ivory pillars and the jewelled tables, 
mysterious tapestries, walls that masters of astronomy 
had pictured with the universe by Ptolemy— 
planetary signs, crescents, zodiacs, 
the dotted galaxy, sun and moon 
and many astronomical knick-knacks. 
‘O let me-not swoon!’ murmured the Bishop, 
‘let me not swoon!’ 
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With marble countenance the Pope heard his tale 
of church empty, of doors flung wide 
to men who never came. 
Then casually, but impassive still 
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‘Do you like music?’ he asked. ‘Are you musical?’ 

That started the Bishop off. ‘If I had my choirbirds here, 
the black and gold cock (Fortissimo’s his name)—’ 

but the Pope clapped for silence, and 

suddenly out of the darkness conjured such a sound 

as jumbled light and shadow, jangled the chandeliers 

and made the Bishop’s toes tingle. ‘Don’t 

be scared,’ said the Pope and ghost-gliding on the vibrant floor 
parted the curtains over the chapel door, 

disclosing, while the room throbbed still, 

monstrous in the dimness—a bell. 

‘I present you with Time,’ he said, 

‘a full congregation and blessings on your head. 

In Sion tower 

sound the matins hour; - 
it shall be heard from Prato to the vineyards of Finellen, 
from Visp to Lake Lemanus where before the wind 

on wings of red the busy traders run. 

A monster bell indeed! It weighs a ton 

and rings loud enough to rouse the midnight sun.’ 
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In the street of the popinjays the poor men danced 
and a fiddle scraped the boots along, while overhead 
heigh-ho the devil pranced on his hobby-horse the air. 
The palace door banged. ‘Now ’s my chance!’ the devil said. 
Down he swept straight at the Bishop’s soul 
as it trundled down the steps. 
‘Pardon me!’ he coughed. ‘Isn’t there 
a snag? Carry a ton over the Alps— 
how ’s that to be done?’ 
The Bishop stopped. He knew the voice, a familiar one, 
frankly admitted he hadn’t thought of that. 
‘Perhaps I could help you? What about a chat 
by the brazier?’ the devil said. 
(The poor men dropped their dance and fled.) 
‘I’m quite prepared to carry the bell 
and, if you like, yourself as well 
quick as a flash to Sion castle.’ 
‘By dawn to-morrow?’ 
‘Before dawn, I promise.’ 
‘And your terms?” 
‘Strictly cash. 
To-morrow you must give me your soul, 
pledge me stoutly to abjure the Trinity 
and pray devoutly to the Prince of Hell. 
In your heart’s blood sign my scroll 
and all you want shall be yours, the mysteries 
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. of heaven and earth, Helen of Troy’s lips 

and the usual rigmarole.”- 

He smiled and stretched red fingers to the glow 

while red coals spilt blood upon the snow. 
Continuing: 

‘Lovely it is to kill and not suffer as a murderer, 

to steal and not suffer as a thief, 

never to doubt or fear the consequence. 

Blessed are the murderers, the thieves, the embezzlers, 
the forgers, the drunkards, the hired assassins——’ 
But the Bishop heard nothing. He was thinking 

of home; warm in his imagining saw 

himself in the barnyard, fowls following 

greedy for crumbs from his apron, Fortissimo holloing, 
‘Stop, master! hear how I sing!’"— 

himself fastened in the enchanted ring. 

Then a voice crept into his dream 

and whispered, ‘Dawn ’s your watchword! The devil 
promised for dawn! Listen, here’s a trick 

to sell your soul and keep your bishopric!’ . . . 
‘Deception ’s a sin,’ thought the Bishop, ‘but I shan’t suffer,’ 
and he promptly accepted the devil’s offer. 


7 
Snug in the devil’s pack he watched 
the Eternal City vanish, Arno, the Tuscan Apennines, 
and plains of Lombardy. Fast they journeyed 
with enormous strides as the giant waterfall, 
the long leaper. And always the bell, 
strung by halter to the devil’s back, 
behind them carved out a moonlit track. 
As they mounted the horizon sank 
and rim on rim the hills fell away to the utter dark. 
Through the slender forests where the air bit keen, 
over trees they passed that deep in the snow 
dreamed the winter through, 
beyond the highest pines, lone stragglers, 
out in a minute on to the mountain edge 
(one larch clings to the crumbling ledge), 
by cornices where ice strings hung 
perilous and beautiful, firm against a wind 
that pawed, thrust, tore, no gentleness in it. 
And above them rose the white peaks, remote and shining. . 
At the top of the pass the devil tripped, 
jarred the Bishop such a jolt 
that he fell like a thunderbolt, 
jogged and bumped down the glacier course till the fiend 
fleet-following (the poor bell gonging 
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from boulder ice to boulder) 

caught him and hoisted him bruised 

on to his shoulder. 

At last in the swallowed gloom far far under 

a moonbeam touched the castle rock, conjured his home 
from the sleeping valley. ‘Faster!’ said the devil, ‘Faster !’— 
The rims of the hills were beginning to shine. 

With chamois feet down he flashed 

past Prato and St. Nicholas, 
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to the first field of Sion and the noisy river, 
hurtled over the bridge and through 
the misty pines till the castle came in view. 
‘Prepare to sign your soul away!’ he chortled 
and running rattled the scroll. 

forget,’ replied 
the Bishop, ‘I’ve still a hundred yards to ride.’ 
The devil laughed. ‘Have you power to pull 
the bedclothes off the sleeping sun 
before my hundred yards is run?’ 
For answer out of the sack the Bishop leapt 
and in a loud voice cried: 
‘Coq, chante! 
Que tu chantes! 
Ou que jamais plus tu ne chantes!’ 
A shadow grew out of the wall as he spoke 
and towered against the blue. Stretched on his toes 
behold Fortissimo—he crows! ‘Welcome! greeting 
to my master! greeting to the dawn!’ The night breaks 
and straight the chinks of day stretch and strain 
the sky. A pace from the castle wall the devil stops. 
The race lost, he drops the bell amazed. 
‘Chase him!’ cried the Bishop. ‘Chase him!’ 
Down jumped the cock. The shady battlement 
crumbled into feather flakes as 
with whirring wings the fowls went chasing after. 
The devil turned and with strangled oaths leapt 
over the snow gymnastical, all angles in the air. 
Close at heel the cock launched out like a battering ram 
and the whole barnyard charged after, 
swooping, tumbling, tripping, flapping, 
squawking, creaking, scraping, clapping. 
Snow flung from their feet flew wide 
and the hills in pale confusion fled. 
Alone, the Bishop sank to his knee. 
‘O God Omnipotent,’ he said, 
‘I yield the world to Thee.’ 
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Now rivals, bell and choir contend 
for their master’s highest pleasure. When 
the bell hurls his thunderbolt of sound 
the villages are emptied all around 
and throng to hear the clucking canticles. Then— 
if the jealous choir condescend— 
both voices blend. 
The service over, ‘Master,’ they urge, 
‘We have done our best. 
Which of us makes you happier?’ And hard-pressed 
the Bishop answers, ‘Neither, my dears. I count myself 
twice blest.’ 
IAN L. SERRAILLIER 


STAR 


E looms of search-lights weave 
Strange patterns in the sky 
Where, musing placidly, 
Still burns the star of eve— 


The star that in the West 
Burned with as calm a glow 
When nations long ago, 
Hag-ridden, in unrest 


Clashed in outrageous fight— 
The star that yet will burn 
Serenely when in turn 

We drop into the night, 


Our futile frenzy spent, 

And, dust among the dust 

Of others whom the lust 

Of conquest seared and rent— 


Dust among dust, we lie, 
Forgetting and forgot— 
Poor fools, remembered not 
By those who watch the sky 


With rapt eyes, vision-bright 
Upon the evening star 

That over peace and war 
Burns with the same still light. 


WILFRID GIBSON 
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WATCHING 


ITE fronts of houses in the thin mist dream, 
Distant, beyond the grass; the huge skies climb; 
I am very small, but watching; all things seem 
To await a certain time. 


I am the watcher, but all things around, 

Low houses, towering skies, trees, mist and grass, 
They watch me also: I by them am bound: 

The slow minutes pass. 


Their watching is their message, hard to read; 
My watching is my reading, hard to spell, 
And many patient lessons should I need 
If I would do it well. 


*Tis such a busy quiet, so intent— 
But I must leave it for my dull concerns, 
I will come back—and so indeed I meant, 
For too, too late one learns 


There is no coming back. The moment known 
Has been and is and evermore will be, 
Its riches not increased beyond its own 
By all futurity. , H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


NOW 


EARFUL traveller, not to miss 
Footing, shun the starred abyss. 
Fasten eyes, in Time’s street, 
To Now’s rimmed torchlight at your feet; 
Look not on the starred abyss. 


Climber, cling to your clear ledge; 
Look not from Now’s striding edge 
Down, down those chasms vast 

Of breaking future, broken past. 
Look not from Now’s striding edge. 


Nay, with seeing eyes you climb 
Street and precipice of Time, 
There and there in poised suspense 
Mid sheer chasms, stars immense, 
On the nightmare Now of Time. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
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OUR VERBAL LOSSES 
By LAURA M. RAGG 


O you care to come in for earsports this evening?’ 
This is how I mean in future to invite my friends to ‘listen in’ with me. 

I have only recently discovered the word in the version of Plutarch’s Moralia by that 
‘Prince of Translators’, Phelim Holland. With him it means any sort of musical 
entertainment; but surely it conveys with peculiar exactness all the joys and aberrations 
of broadcasting. I make a present of it to the B.B.C. 

Not a few obsolete words of the same and of earlier periods might well be revived to: 
express modern needs. Would not some of our bright young people like to follow 
Massinger, and call their disapproving elders ‘Grimsires’? And might not the elders 
retaliate by anathematizing rash and fiery youths as ‘Hotspurs’? We would gladly 
characterize some members of the Opposition as ‘Wordwarriors’; and certain Anglo- 
Catholic parsons as ‘Mumblemattins’, and possibly as ‘Marprelates’. And would not 
the substantive ‘Rakehell’ fit an American gunman rather neatly? 

No language is as rich as ours in compounds of characterization. Our ancestors had a 
singular knack of marrying short, innocent, virginal words, so that, united, they became 
the vehicles of coarse insult or delicate disdain. 

We have retained spendthrift, skinflint, scarecrow, turncoat, daredevil, pickpocket; but we 
know Lackland only as the sobriquet of the least estimable of our kings. We must needs 
employ a lengthy phrase to replace the succinct breakvow; we have relegated telltale to 
children, who know nought of the stronger blabtale; and tosspots and swillbowls no longer 
figure among our numerous terms for drunkards. 

Our ancestors, however, did not exhibit the suppleness of the language and their own 
inventiveness only in shrewd characterizations; they were able to present by means of 
compound English words, and without any Greek or Latin borrowings or adaptations, all 
sorts of semi-scientific and impersonal notions. 

The plain man, who might have stumbled at the meaning and pronunciation of 
‘hydrophobia’ and ‘circumference’, took kindly to waterfright and umstroke (a stroke all 
round). He understood that a precious stone was dearworth, spoke of his aftercomers, with- 
out the slight contempt inseparable from ‘descendants’, and used the succinct and 
picturesque earshrift instead of the cumbrous ‘auricular confession’. In general he liked 
the English ‘fore’ better than the Latin pre or pro; called the Baptist forerunner rather than 
precursor, and Jeremiah and Ezekiel foreshadowers, rather than ‘prophets’. He liked 
authors to take him into their confidence by means of a foretalk; but he would not have 
understood the modern highbrows’ use of foreword, as, with Chaucer, he understood that 
term to mean a promise. 

It is unfortunate that of a group of words connected with want and wane we should 
have retained only wanton—literally, a lack of breeding—and even with that we fail to 
form an admirable compound verb, though surely we need as much as ever old Fuller’s 
admonition ‘not to wit-wanton with God’. Wanhope I would gladly use to-day, for it 
conveys exactly the pathos of declining expectation; whereas Despair—from the Low 
Latin desperare, through the Old French desespeir—denotes the abrupt and entire cessa- 
tion of hope. Wanthrift conveys the weariness of economy we all feel to-day, whereas 
‘Extravagance’ gives the notion of rooted prodigality. Both wanhope and wanthrift were 
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used in prose as late as the time of Henry VIII, and lingered in poetry throughout the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Perhaps our greatest loss, as also that most easily retrieved, lies in the direction of 
feminine terminations freely affixed by our ancestors to masculine substantives of all 
kinds. “The wife of the baker’ or ‘of the greengrocer’ are cumbrous expressions ; whereas 
Sruiteress, bakeress, or bakester are neat and succinct, and applicable equally to a wife, a 
widow, and a spinster exercising their callings. 

The older poets, and Wycliffe’s version of the Bible, give us by means of these words 
ending in -ess and -ster an idea of very vigorous feminine activity in Old England. They 
show us danceresses or daunsters, jangleresses, rhymsters, and singeresses giving entertainments 
in baronial halls; farmeresses, teamsters, whitsters (female bleachers), archeresses and shooteresses, 
cateresses and hucksters exercising their callings; and ¢tutoresses and teacheresses educating 
youth. 

A revival of these terms would do honour to women; while the use of cousiness, neigh- 
boress, and friendess would avoid ambiguities in common conversation; and impostress, 
Slayeress, poisoneress, and fornicatress in our police reports. Guideress might be specially 
revived for the older members and leaders of our Girl Guides. 

We have retained in our common speech only waitress, shepherdess, songstress, and 
seamstress; and we have allowed the male sex to annex tapster (which with Chaucer is 
equivalent to a barmaid), huckster, gamester, rhymester, youngster, and in Scotland bakester 
and dyester. Gangster is the latest of man’s thefts; in medieval England it would of course 
have meant a female walker, a goer, or secondarily a female leader of a gang. 

The loss of diminutives is felt by those accustomed to speak German or Italian. Once 
we had ladkin, wormling, fosterling, loveling, godkin, cushionet, pistolet, and as many more 
small specimens as the writer chose to denote by a convenient suffix. 

We retain hillock, gosling, streamlet, lambkin; and we still speak of a pocket, a latchet, a 
trumpet, and a couplet, though we scarcely recollect that they mean strictly, a small 
poke or pouch, lace and trump, and a little pair of successive lines of verse. 


UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 


ILE I was watching the recent admirable production of Webster’s Duchess of 
Malfi by the Marlowe Society at Cambridge, I began to wonder whether Univer- 
sity dramatic societies had or could have any special function. It is clear that in the 
experience they afford to the actors, and the entertainment and interest they provide 
(often in relatively small towns), they have certain functions that they share with all those 
amateur societies (so characteristic of the last twenty years’ development in England) 
that border on the professional. But this alone would be no special justification, even in ° 
peace-time—and it was their value in normal times that I was chiefly considering. 
Have they or could they have a special function of their own? 

I think they have precisely such a function as the much regretted Phoenix Society 
exercised, and that, on one side, they are better qualified for the task. It is that of acting 
as what used sometimes to be called a ‘try-out’ theatre, of occasionally bringing into 
circulation a play upon which the public theatres could not venture if they had not been 
given a lead. Most of our similar societies were, and we hope will be again, busy explor- 
ing the possibilities of new and of foreign plays; but the Phoenix Society, justifying its 
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name, revived plays which had fallen out of circulation because they had been forgotten 
and because it was taken for granted that this oblivion was deserved. 

Twenty-five years ago, those of us who, in our enthusiasm for the older drama, sug- 
gested that there were many interesting Jacobean plays besides Shakespeare’s and that 
the Restoration and early eighteenth century had produced some excellent comedies, 
were greeted with the indulgent smile that implies that when we are older we shall 
understand these things better. Yet before we were much older Sir Nigel Playfair had 
built up a reputation for himself, for the Court Theatre, and incidentally for Gay, 
Farquhar, and Congreve, by his productions of The Beggars’ Opera, The Beaux Stratagem, 
and The Way of the World, and his audiences must have been composed in part of those 
who had smiled. It was the Phoenix Society which had helped by demonstration to 
break down the superstition that nothing written before 1890 could be revived except: 
ten or a dozen plays of Shakespeare and The School for Scandal. In the years immediately 
before the war it was possible for the Westminster Theatre to produce one of the less 
popular plays of Shakespeare (Troilus and Cressida) hitherto relegated to specialist 
theatres like the ‘Old Vic.’ and the Stratford Memorial, and Ben Jonson’s Volpone, 
hitherto left to the enterprise of a Parisian manager. 

Now, it is in continuing to bridge this gulf that I think the University dramatic 
societies will find their place. While all commercial theatres are taxed alike as places 
of amusement, a premium is automatically put on the play known as ‘a box-office draw’, 
and a manager may risk ruin by producing plays whose popularity is not either self- 
evident or guaranteed by a previous trial. And while the responses of the audience at a 
semi-amateur production do not guarantee popularity, they and the comments of the 
reviewers can give valuable hints. Moreover, there is no group in the country that can 
do this so effectively as the University societies, if they will. Guided, as they are (or should 
be), by men and women who are experienced in the theatre and have made a long study 
of the drama, they can do what the professional could at one time hardly do at all and even 
now cannot do so readily ; they can present an interpretation in which expert knowledge is 
unobtrusively used to elucidate what the passage of time has made obscure. Though they 
necessarily lack the peculiar skill with which the professional overcomes these difficulties, 
the producers, and to some extent the actors, bring to their task the fourfold knowledge 
of the antiquary and the scholar; a knowledge of the customs and habits of mind of the 
world in which and for which the plays were written, a knowledge of what was likely to 
be the intention of the playwright in the design and pattern of his play, a knowledge 
of the kind of theatre for which it was designed (which prevents them from mistaking for 
weakness in the writing what may be weakness in the reader’s understanding), and that 
knowledge of the precise meanings of words, phrases, and references (often delusively 
like our own) which is the only sure means to effective stage speech. All this leads to an 
ability to transmit to the audience the significant meaning of the play in a way that the 
professional, with all his additional skill, cannot do so clearly. They can, given good 
producing and a reasonable supply of acting talent, translate character, plot, and speech 
out of those terms which have been partially obscured by time, into what corresponds in 
our idiom, revealing those fundamental realities of experience which a past age expresses 
in one way and we in another. 

Even when the utmost skill and knowledge have been brought to bear, it is probably 
only a proportion of our older drama that can be thus translated into terms of modern 
experience; but, given that we believe in the function of drama now or at any time, we 

must necessarily believe in recovering from the past what can be transplanted. The best 
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is unquestionably better—though not easier—than most of what is written now, and 
because of the demands it makes on our imagination, the imaginative stimulus is 
stronger. It is at a disadvantage with the comfortable playgoer because it presents an 
unfamiliar surface ; but its disadvantage is sometimes its strength. Beneath that surface lies 
an interpretation of life no less eager, no less tragic, and often more profound than our 
own, and by refusing us the illusive ease of our own familiar idiom, in speech, in emotion, 
and in thought, it forces us to look below these changing forms to what is universal and 
imperishable in the English poetic genius and its interpretation. 
UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by W. F. Bryan and 
GERMAINE DempsTER. University of Chicago Press and C.U.P. Pp. xvi+765. 
635. 


This impressive volume contains the collaborative work of twenty-two members of the Chaucer 
Group of the Modern Language Association of America. It aims at presenting ‘so far as is possible 
the sources of the Canterbury Tales as Chaucer knew these sources or, where the direct sources are 
not now known, . . . the closest known analogues in the form in which Chaucer presumably may 
have been acquainted with them’. The general editor in his preface emphasizes the differences 
in content and purpose of this work and the Chaucer Society’s Originals and Analogues (1872-88). 
‘Sources and Analogues treats all twenty-four of the tales, with additional sections on the general 
framework and on two prologues to tales, whereas Originals and Analogues was concerned with 
only thirteen tales.’ In eleven of these the present volume makes important additions to the 
analogues; on the other hand, it reproduces only 22 of the 111 versions in the earlier work and 
duplicates only about one-fourth of its material. While this is statistically true, it might, I think, 
have been more generously worded. Some of the additions in the present work are avowedly 
speculative, and the Chaucer Society’s volume, for which F. J. Furnivall and W. A. Clouston 
were chiefly responsible, still provides, within its limits, a core of valuable material. 

But when this has been said, one recognizes gratefully how here are gathered together the 
fruits of more than half a century’s unwearied Chaucerian research, much of it hitherto scattered 
in periodicals or in specialist publications, and now presented with the fullest scholarly accuracy 
and with a helpful apparatus of introductions, marginal summaries, and detailed footnotes and 
references. Within the necessarily brief limits of a review in English I can draw attention only 
to some leading features. 

In their discussion of the General Prologue and the literary framework of the Tales Dr. R. A. 
Pratt and Professor Karl Young, after analysing the relevant sections of Boccaccio’s works, 
especially the Decameron, decide that this ‘did not, in any adequate form, provide the conception 
of story-telling in the course of a moving pilgrimage, which is fundamental in the design of the 
Canterbury Tales’. They point instead to a possible more closely allied source in a work hitherto 
unfamiliar except to specialists, the Novelle of Giovanni Sercambi, of Lucca, a contemporary of 
Chaucer, of which an earlier version now lost, the Novelliero, was written in 1374. While there is 
no proof that Chaucer had read Sercambi’s collection, its plan is closer to his own than any 
other. “The essential of the two narrative schemes is a journey made by a miscellaneous group 
of persons, under a leader, in the course of which stories are told.’ Hence, as at least an analogue, 
the Proemio and Intermezzi of Sercambi’s Novelle are here printed for the first time from the 
manuscript. 

As an instance of the way in which the American volume deals with a tale not touched in 
Originals and Analogues the Miller’s Tale may be mentioned. Here no fewer than ten analogues 
are listed, in German, English, Italian, and Flemish, of which Masuccio’s Novella XXIX, a 
Flemish verse fabliau (with an English translation) and German versiens by V. Schumann and 
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Hans Sachs are printed. But it is not claimed that any of these is the literary source of the tale, 
and Chaucer may even have heard it only in oral tradition. 
For the Reeve’s Tale the Chaucer Society’s volume had printed two verse French fabliaux as 


analogues. In Sources and Analogues one of these is omitted as adding nothing to the more parallel 


Le Meunier et les II Clers, which is here printed for purposes of comparison in two different versions. 

Similarly, in a more important case, the Clerk’s Tale of Griseldis, the Latin version by Petrarch 
of Boccaccio’s story and an anonymous French translation of Petrarch are printed side by side 
in support of the claim that Chaucer used these two sources only and that ‘he leaned more heavily 
upon the French . . . which lent itself more easily to conversion into English verse’. Hence 
Boccaccio’s original Italian story is not reproduced. 

In contrast with this precise identification Mrs. Loomis declares that ‘Sir Thopas has no one 
source, no one analogue in any ordinary sense of the word’. But she shows it to be very probable 


that before writing his mock romance Chaucer had in his hands the Auchinleck MS. which - 


contains the only known version of Horn Childe, to which he makes the only known allusion. 
And under ten topical sections she groups no less than 100 illustrative extracts from Middle 
English poems which are akin to Sir Thopas not only in theme but in word, phrase, or rhyme. 
But in the whole volume I should be inclined to give first place to Professor Carleton Brown’s 
contribution on the Prioress’s Tale for its union of fine scholarship and general interest. Bringing 
up to date his earlier study of the subject, he arranges in three groups, according to their varying 
treatment, the thirty-three versions of the story of the boy murdered by the Jews for singing in 
honour of the Virgin, and miraculously able to continue his song. Group C, which ends with 
a funeral scene, represents the latest, most elaborated, form of the story. But a recently discovered 
manuscript in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, belonging to this group, may be dated about 1215. 
This disposes of the widely held view that the tragic ending of the C group, to which the Prioress’s 
Tale belongs, was influenced by the alleged murder of Hugh of Lincoln in 1255. The Corpus 
Christi MS. is the closest to Chaucer’s version, but in some important details this version coincides 
with two others in the C Group, and no direct source of it appears to be extant. After examining 
Chaucer’s own modifications Professor Carleton Brown concludes that he ‘subtly transformed the 
older miracle into a story of real human action and feeling. The labor involved in investigating 
his sources is amply rewarded by the pleasure which comes from watching him at his work.’ 
And therein he speaks for all his fellow-labourers in this volume which makes clearer than ever 
the transfiguring originality of Chaucer’s genius. FREDERICK S. BOAS 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SELF-EXPRESSION 


The Art of Biography in Eighteenth-Century England. By Donatp A. STAUFFER. 
Princeton University Press (and O.U.P.). $8.50. (515. net.) 


Professor Stauffer has already given us a book on seventeenth-century English biography; the 
present two handsome volumes (pp. 572, 293) are a continuation and a notable quarry. I do 
not propose to review them, but rather very shortly to express my appreciation of a study on 
which, through a desultory twenty-five years grubbing among picaresque sources, I feel privileged 
to speak. You will find the great names, your North, Gibbon, Johnson, Boswell (revealed as the 
genius and conscious artist, via the Isham Papers), Cowper, Fanny Burney, Goldsmith, Mason— 
though I wish Walter Harte’s Gustavus Adolphus, if only for its brilliant prolegomena on the 
manners of the hero’s times, had found a place among the great, as it will one of these days—you 
will find these adequately dealt with at the end of the first volume; where, by the way, the 
characterization of Gibbon as a late Augustan poet who has turned to prose is as sound a critical 
epigram as I remember to have met in a compilation of this sort. But the main preoccupation 
is the small fry; and thus the temper of the age when the proper study of mankind was man, is 
mirrored as exactly as, say, in Professor Sutherland’s handling of the Annian background. This, 
oo. is a larger panorama, but it is refreshing to see how the — are disposed on the 

t places. 
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Biography and autobiography, you will learn here, are all but twins. 

The posthumous discovery of the Shakespearian theatre as a mirror of life, together with the 
Revolution and the passing of the ‘divine right of kings’, yielded Tom, Dick, and Harry that 
scope for self-expression which they have enjoyed ever since. The growth of newspapers, and 
the fillip given to journalism by the social prestige of Swift, Addison, and Steele, offered even the 
criminal his chance, Defoe and the Newgate ordinary abetting. Real sectarian liberty and the 
rise of Wesley favoured the soul-picture; while, heightening erotic mendacity, the influence of 
the romantic novel, full-blown in France, lent to obscure lives just what the masterpiece of Cer- 
vantes had, in appearance only, exploded. Thus grew the tree whose infinite ramifications, with 
wealth of pertinent extracts, Professor Stauffer has transplanted to a bibliographer’s Kew. His 
second volume, indeed, consists entirely of listed English biographies and autobiographies (1700- 
1800), and I am bound to say I find very few omissions of importance. Dudley Ryder’s auto- 
biography was probably published too late to be mentioned. The entry on Croft’s Love and 
Madness contains no notice of the life of Chatterton it includes, nor have the Authentic Memoirs 
of William Wynne Ryland (1784) a note. Here are some others, all trivial, set down under their 
subjects: James Aitken (1777), Elizabeth Branch and daughter (1740), Nicholas Campbell (1761), 
William Cannicott (1756), John Child and George Edwards (with Francis Spira, ed. 1718), 
William Crew (2nd ed., 1786), Tom Merryman (The Matchless Rogue, 1725), Samuel Orton 
(1767), William Page (1758), Sally Paul (1760), Mr. Stirn (1760). Things like Adventures of a Cat 
or New News (the Turpin broadsheet, with ballad) I did not expect to find. This is not captious- 
ness, but compliment. 

Among the stage lives it is good to see George Anne Bellamy and Tate Wilkinson, and Silas 
Told (whom Austin Dobson first exhumed) among the religious. A very shrewd apergu (p. 335) 
cites Peter Annet’s prose ‘Davideis’, The history of the man after God’s own heart (1'762) as the first 
serious attempt at biographical debunking. Self-made business men like William Hutton and 
James Lackington, and Thomas Gent (only in vol. ii) would have blessed this Princeton professor 
for his remembrance of them, and I am not sure that Mrs. Robinson, were she alive, would not 
bestow on him, for his sense of her poetic romanticism, a favour from Florizel. 

E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


IMAGINATION AS PANACEA 


Masters of Reality. By Una Exis-Fermor. Methuen. 6s. 


This is the second in the series of ‘Bridgeheads’ introduced by Miss Sayers’s brilliantly dogmatic 
exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity in the terms of creative activity. Like The Mind of the 
Maker these persuasively written 138 pages stimulate if they do not always convince. Their gist 
is in the last fifty, in the chapter headed ‘The Imaginative Will’, an impassioned plea for the 
exercise of disciplined imagination in the give and take of everyday life. The author believes - 
that the people are the sovereign arbiters of happiness, that the healing of civilization lies with 
them and particularly in their daily habits of approach to the visible world. At present, she 
thinks, we are lazy and make precious small efforts to break through the shibboleths and force 
majeure imposed by custom and the march of science: ‘the debilitating excess of our possessions, 
facilities and toys, seems to have been a significant factor in that surrender of imaginative life 
which has led to so grave a deterioration of man’s inward power.’ The imagination, the poetic 
instinct in every man, ‘releases hitherto unsuspected powers, powers that make a counter-attack 
upon fear, despondency, hatred and disillusionment by the active practice of delight’. 

Now there is no getting away from the fact that Wordsworth, in a note on ‘Resolution and 
Independence’, called poets ‘the happiest of all men’; still, an actual Wordsworth, brooding and 
egotism included, seems a doubtful panacea for the misery of industrial families under the present 
dispensation. It is not Miss Ellis-Fermor’s fault that the gift of imagination in the poet and 
creative artist only exceptionally radiates an aura of civilized sweetness and light from its possessor. 
Yet she thinks that this very gift, in the mind of John Citizen, will help him and us to the right 
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road. She cites ecstatically the last movement of the Ninth Symphony with no apparent realiza- 
tion of the fact that Beethoven, the inspired singer of the brotherhood of man, loved a tree better 
than a man, and in most human relationships was at loggerheads with society, even to the extent 
of perpetrating acts as antisocial as interference with a brother’s love affair and wresting a child 
from its mother. But then, you see, what she calls imagination works out in practice as unselfish 
perception, putting oneself in the other fellow’s place, beginning ‘after a time, to suspect that most 
men, except a rare few, are “have-nots” in relation to some essential, though perhaps hidden, 
necessity of life in respect of which another man is wealthy’. This is what she thinks the American 
Quaker John Woolman meant by ‘Rejoice evermore and in everything give thanks’, adding ‘this 
is sometimes hard to come by’. Thus she is really a Victorian utilitarian, preaching the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number. To live constantly at this altruistic level of awareness, a con- 
dition comparable to Baudelaire’s ‘Il faut s’enivrer’, and Browning’s “Then welcome each rebuff’ 


is, she argues, the only means of overcoming the lassitude of mind, the accidie to which the. 


personality submits so readily as a result of modern civilization. 

Much of the earlier part of this book is an extensive description of three contrasted ‘characters’, 
the Wordsworthian dalesman John Smith, the disgruntled present-day citizen Algernon Smith, 
and the happy result of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s theorizing, Michael Smith. These pages read like 
the openings of three discarded novels. What of the placid sentimentalism in the first ‘picture’? 
‘It seems as though what these dalesmen are has grown out of what their forebears were, that 
they are such men as they are because they live their lives in the same farms as their fathers 
before them, feeding their sheep on the same hills, going to church on Sunday in the church 
in which their fathers before them were christened and married and buried. There is something 
there that goes on.’ Can you quite swallow that? A contemporary of Wordsworth, Harriet 
Martineau, couldn’t; she might even have interpreted ‘there is something there that goes on’ 
in quite another sense; for this is how she reacted: ‘I, deaf, can hardly conceive how he with 
eyes and ears and a heart which leads him to converse with the poor in his incessant walks can 
be so unaware of their social state. I dare say you need not be told how sensual vice abounds 
in rural districts. Here it is flagrant beyond anything I ever could have looked for, and here 
while every justice of the peace is filled with disgust and every clergyman with almost despair 
at the drunkenness, quarrels and extreme licentiousness with women—here is dear good old W 
for ever talking of rural innocence and deprecating any intercourse with the towns lest the purity 
of his neighbours should be corrupted.’ 

So much for the past. Miss Ellis-Fermor’s lively close-ups of how to be unhappy and happy 
respectively under the tyranny of modern mechanism seem to the present critic to prove neither 
more nor less than that from a naturally equable and contented spirit the world we live in can 
actually extort thanks, while from the opposite type it does nothing of the sort. Algernon will 
not try to make the best of enti Michael will, and does. That is all there is to it. 

E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


THE FACE OF LITERATURE 


Essays in Criticism and Research. By Grorrrey Tittotson. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1942. Pp. xxvii+215. 155. net. 


Modern literary criticism tends to fall into two categories. On the one hand, there are the dry 
bones of technical scholarship; on the other, the glittering but unsubstantial and often deceptive 
generalities of current literary journalism. “The Universities’, writes Mr. Tillotson in the Preface 
to his Essays, ‘if they breed critics of past literature at all seem unwilling to breed the kind who 
brightly decorate the pages of the journals.’ Mr. Tillotson is a University Lecturer. He is also one 
of the few University Lecturers in English who can write criticism of the literature of the past 
which is at once ‘sound’ in the scholarly sense of the word and also a bright decoration of the 
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pages of our literary journals. Herein lies the chief significance of his book. It prefigures, we may 
hope, a new marriage of scholarship and literary journalism, the child of which should be a criti- 
cism that will replace the ‘fragmentary, enthusiastic, idiosyncratic, uninstructed, titillating, 
inaccurate work’ of the host of criticasters whose ‘discoveries’ are strewn over the pages of con- 

This is the great age of the debunker. Debunking originally meant war on bunkum, the bun- 
kum of fatuous academic adulation. Now it has come to mean attacks on established reputations 
simply because they are established. 

We need revaluations of the literature of the past to let the air into the established reputations, 
but such revaluations must always be founded on adequate scholarship and must be made with 
that sympathy and humility that Mr. Tillotson recommends. 

The starting-point of these essays is the statement that ‘the face of literature is also its Spirit’, 
and throughout his twenty-four studies Mr. Tillotson never loses sight of this excellent premise. 
In some verses prefixed to the collection he writes that 


poet’s words, their written breath, 
Fix faster than chalk of bones, their lips of ink intact, 
And look, to a lover’s eye, the dew of breath still blooms. 


Here is a critic who has grasped the important fact that poetry and prose are matters of words, 
and that, if we want to judge the literature of the past, we must find out as much as we can about 
the words of the past. The reader of this book will learn a great deal about English words, and he 
will have for his guide a scholar who is not only learned in their history, but who also has a poet’s 
sense of their sound and colour and fragrance. To accompany him in his researches into the rela- 
tionship of Elizabethan word music to Elizabethan decoration or into the history and the use of 
Augustan poetic diction is to escape from the dusty ghosts of the text-books of literature into the 
company of living craftsmen in their workshops. 

Two of the essays, one on Pope and one on Bacon, are confessed by Mr. Tillotson to be inadequate 
as complete estimates, but they do the important job of giving a jolt to ‘the uprights of dull esti- 
mates’, not thoughtlessly like the revaluations of some modern critics who confound the value of 
dull estimates with that of their subject, but in such a way that a new facet of the subject is revealed 
to the reader. Bacon is treated for once not as a ‘thinker’ or even a ‘stylist’, but as a man and an 
Elizabethan, and Pope is seen not as founder of a school or the culmination of ‘tendencies’, but 
as an artist in words as sensitive as the young Milton or the young Keats. 

‘Never’, writes Mr. Tillotson, ‘since the sixteenth century has there been less desire to see the 
past as it was.’ If he means that never have critics been less interested in seeing the past as it was, 
he is probably right, but surely there is a great desire on the part of the ‘general cultivated reader’ 
(if one may generalize about that elusive creature) to see the past as it was. How else can we 
account for the immense popularity of biographies, historical and even archaeological studies, 
and historical novels? I believe that, if the literary critics would abandon their desperate en- 
deavours to be as ‘modern’ as possible, and address themselves to the task of reinterpreting the 
literature of the past with sympathy and humility, they would meet with an unexpected welcome 
from the ‘general educated public’. To what public is Mr. Tillotson’s book addressed? Pre- 
sumably, in part, at any rate, to the academic public, and it is to be hoped that all professed 
teachers and students of English will read it. But this is a book which ought to reach the ‘general 
cultivated reader’. Such a reader would surely delight in the essays on “The “New Lady’s Maga- 
zine” of 1786’ and on “Things in Heaven’, while the studies of Lyly, Bacon, Pope, and Morris might 
lead him to a new world of glories, the existence of which he hardly suspected. 

In future editions Mr. Tillotson might give Dr. Johnson the credit of perceiving that ‘windows’ 
in Shakespeare sometimes mean what we call ‘shutters’. The second meaning of ‘window’ in his 
Dictionary (I quote the fifth edition) is ‘the frame of glass or any other materials that cover the aper- 
ture’, and he quotes ‘windows of mine eyes’ from Richard III, and a passage from Newton’s Opticks, 
where window is used as equivalent to ‘window-shutter’. 


V. DE SOLA PINTO 
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New England: Indian Summer 1865-1915. By VAN Wyck Brooks. J. M. Dent & 
Sons. 18s. 


The length of the period covered by this book together with its discursive form and plenitude 


of detail makes it impossible to review fairly or even, I fear, intelligibly in a short space. It is the 
sequel to Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s The Flowering of New England. Some of those great figures still 
survive: the Autocrat is still at his Breakfast Table; Louisa Alcott, the incarnation of her own de- 
lightful Jo, leaves flowers on Emerson’s doorstep, but his voice is no longer heard, as Dean Stanley 
heard it, in all American sermons: dear old Whittier philanders over games of croquet and 
tells thrilling stories of the Civil War. The eminent women of the past are more active. With 
bonnets askew and spectacles on chin they seek new causes to replace the Great Cause, and 


organize ‘picnics with a purpose’. 


The younger men were too busy making money to cultivate their minds, and culture became . 


a woman’s province. Howells editing the Atlantic, surrounded by the young girls who pervade his 
own novels, toned down Mark Twain’s ‘Elizabethan breadth of parlance’ for their sakes, and even 
shuddered over his private letters. Howells’s own charm has withered, and it may well be that 
among the relics of the civilization for which we are now fighting Mark Twain will have a securer 
hold than the other less robust friend, Henry James. Unlike that steadfast patriot, his brother 
William, he fled to Europe; to his own detriment, thinks Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. His chapter on 
‘Henry James in England’, one of the most entertaining in the book, some forty odd years ago 
would have scandalized a devout devourer of Henry James, prefaces and all, but now I, too, 
prefer character to predicament, and am bored by the ‘passionate mathematician of art’, the 
‘huge arachnid, pouncing on the tiny air-blown particle and wrapping it round and round’. 

Other restless intellectuals, including the Adams family whose role it was to appear wiser than 
other people, followed Henry James’s example. The old religion suffered the fate of the old cul- 
ture, yielding to sects and spooks and Mrs. Baker Eddy. And so the story ofthegradual americani- 
zation of New England goes on up to the day of Irving Babbitt and Santayana, of T. S. Eliot and 
Ezra Pound, who fled like so many of their predecessors, the one after his early success as a poet, the 
other apparently leaving behind him his reputation for scholarship. 

I have no space left even to indicate the various phases which Mr. Van Wyck Brooks traces in 
detail, but must linger for a moment over his inimitable portraits of the two women who 
emerged from the crowd of poetesses. Emily Dickinson, the greater artist, having failed to elope 
with a married clergyman—it seems doubtful whether Barkis was willing—became invisible, a voice 
from the shadows, a pencilled line of verse or prose, a flower, a glass of wine. After her death her 
poems were found by her sister, scribbled on envelopes and odds and ends of paper. The vigorous 
Amy Lowell ran poetry, her own and other people’s, like a big business: the strident voice of her 
propaganda will be audible to readers of her Keats, which, despite the jars, must be faced for its 
efficiency of research. ,;MONA WILSON 


The Visionary, and other Poems. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. Richards Press. 2s. 6d. 


This is a series or cluster of short poems, each independent but linked together by similarity of 
mood, somewhat as the sections of In Memoriam are related to each other; the poems being all in 
the one metre, terza rima. Mr. Meyerstein must be congratulated on his handling of this metre. 
Of the poets who have attempted the form in English, none, I think, has been more successful. 
Though the rhymes are occasionally a little forced, they are not weak or stale; and the true 
structure of the metre is observed and maintained. Perhaps the vein of mystic feeling in the 
poems has made Dante’s metre a sympathetic medium for its expression, though there is no 
imitation of Dante in them. 

The Visionary is the title of the first poem in the book, but it might well cover the whole collection. 
A brief preface tells us that the poems ‘are all, or almost all, coloured by the present state of the 
seed , and in particular by states of mind induced by the experience of repeated air-raids, en- 

by one 


In but a student’s mental armour clad. 
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It has apparently been found that the effect of such experiences is in many cases ‘a re-awak 

of the obsessions and inhibitions of childhood’; at any rate they seem to have produced that effect 
on this poet. What is it that comes back to him? Not so much the memory of external events as 
that of things seen with the inward eye, things passed over by others with indifference but things 
to which vision gives a private and sometimes overwhelming significance. Among such memories 
is the child’s mystical rapture over the possession of a many-coloured world inacheap kaleidoscope, 
and then the desolation when the plaything was accidentally dropt and broken, with a sense of ‘all 
joy threatened by a curse’. One memory is of the contemplation of a candle-flame during evening 
service in Magdalen chapel and all it seemed to mean, as the music of the anthem rose; another of 
a glance from the eyes of a woman, seen for an instant; 


Exists profounder colloquy than sight? 

Each ‘vision’ is recorded with particularity and distinctness, however homely or trivial it might 
appear to most, and Mr. Meyerstein uses a plain phrasing, without ornaments. What impresses me 
most in these poems, where we are told: 

The visionary life is its own foe, 

And who see Heaven by that same grace see Hell, 
is the convincing genuineness both of experience and expression. 

LAURENCE BINYON 


On Foot. An Anthology selected by HucH Macponatp. Oxford University Press. 
45. 6d. 


This collection distinguishes itself from others by virtue of its ‘line of country’. Perhaps there 
have been previous anthologies about walking, or, more accurately, anthologies made up of 
accounts of experiences which depend for their existence on man’s planting one foot before the 
other (planting the whole foot or the whole ball of the foot, not merely the toe: Mr. Macdonald is 
not much concerned with rock-climbing nor with such verticalities as climbing the fanes of Cam- 
bridge). But if this collection has had its predecessors, it need fear no harmful comparisons since 
few anthologists can have been better equipped than this one, himself a properly booted amateur 
walker (like the page of good king Wenceslaus, I have followed him up Great Gable), himself a 
liker of the literature of walking (I have heard him, after the same occasion, read a favourite pass- 
age from a climbing classic), and himself a liker of literature in general. The subject chosen is an 
obviously fertile one. We are all walkers in the sense that, like M. Jourdain, we are all prosaists: 
and, like him, we are ready to see ourselves differently when we know it. We are ready, before we 
open On Foot, to be interested in other people’s having done what it is in our own power to do: 
what indeed, mutatis mutandis, we ourselves have done already. Being concerned in the stuff of the 
book, we are interested in seeing what these other walkers have made of their walking. Interested 
and often shamed. We see with something like guilt, for instance, what Southey and Coleridge 
made of the Lake District: 


Summer is not the season for this country. Coleridge says, and says well, that then it is like a 
theatre at noon. There are no goings on under a clear sky; but at all other seasons there is such 
shifting of shades, such islands of light, such columns and buttresses of sunshine, as might almost 
make a painter burn his brushes. . . . The very snow, which you would perhaps think must 
monotonise the mountains, gives new varieties; it brings out the recesses and designates all 
their inequalities, it impresses a better feeling of their height, and it reflects such tints of saffron, 
or fawn, or rose-colour to the evening sun . . . the ice on the margins [of the lake has] chains of 
crystal, and such veins and wavy lines of beauty as mock all art; and, to crown all, Coleridge 
and I have found out that stones thrown upon the lake, when frozen, made a noise like singing 
birds, and when you whirl on it a large flake of ice, away the shivers glide, chirping and 
warbling like a flight of finches. 


Such passages show us the things we have done and done inadequately, others the things we have 
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been too lazy even to try to do; Mr. Macdonald devotes the latter half of his book to passages 
about hills and mountains, none of which is more exquisitely alive than the Hon. Robert 
Gathorne-Hardy’s description of his search for a saxifrage on Ben Lawers, nor more self- 
effacingly heroic, more Homeric, than Owen Glynne Jones’s account of his first climb (with 
which we may contrast the Fortnum-Masonic preparations when that brilliant raconteur, James 
Payn, set out to spend a historic night on Fairfield). 

Not all the extracts are well enough written to deserve their place: p. 125 constitutes a ‘painful 
page’, and surely the charm of Miss Thompson goes Shopping (that sort of Georgian Hiawatha) has 
long since exhausted itself. GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


POEMS OF PEACE AND WAR 


Poems from the Forces. Edited by Kemrycu Ruys. Routledge & Sons. 6s. 

Listen Mangan. By Ewart Mine. The Sign of the Three Candles. Fleet Street, 
Dublin. 5s. 

Willow Leaves. By Joun Irvine. The Talbot Press, Dublin. 2s. 6d. 

To-morrow. By Mary WINTER Were. Sands & Co. 2s. 

Time is not old. By J. F. Ross. Basil Blackwell. 25. 6d. 

Late Harvest. By Dents TURNER. 24 Maple Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 3s. 

Patria. By L. H. ALLEN. Melbourne University Press. 45. 6d. 

Cut from Mulga. By Ernest G. Moti. Melbourne University Press. 45. 6d. 


The war has produced a number of volumes of war poems, among them Poems from the Forces— 
which has already sold into a few thousands. But it is a very odd anthology, for it is largely 
influenced by the modernists. Even its enthusiastic and exasperated compiler, Gunner Keidrych 
Rhys, has not escaped them. Traditionalists and semi-traditionalists are here, but by no means 
all; and many readers will lament the omission of Richard Elwys (the best seller among the soldier 
poets), Clifford Dyment, and John Gawsworth, and others. The best poets in it are Alun Lewis 
and A. V. Bowen; the most known Alun Lewis, Laurence Whistler, Christopher Hassall, and the 
modernist Rayner Heppenstall. But John Waller, Alan Rook, and Roy Fuller have for some time 
been getting into the limelight. Alan Rook, though logical and curiously sensitive and imagina- 
tive, is definitely a modernist, while his form hangs somewhat between two worlds. Some strange 
bitter verses by Lewis Halsey (‘For P.M.’) show considerable appreciation of music and form, 
and one of the most memorable lines in the book (which contains little that is memorable) is J. F. 
Hendry’s ‘You will pardon us, Hitler, if perhaps our laughter is red’, But none of these soldier 
poets is quite as musical as Arnold V. Bowen. 

The Irish modernist, Ewart Milne, may approve of many of them, for his queer book, Listen Man- 
gan, bears witness to a number of affinities. But it is doubtful if the ghost of Clarence Mangan will 
be persuaded to listen, the two writers, as often as not, being a million verbal and punctuation 
miles away from one another; though Ewart Milne can sing if he chooses, and a few of his pages 
are intriguing, the dismal prose-verse dirge, ‘Poem for Wet Weather’, worth reading four times over. 
But he is as deliberately careless and slap-dash and rebellious and disintegrating as any verse- 
writer can be, and I wonder what the other Irish poet, John Irvine, thinks of him. Willow Leaves 
is a tiny volume of great accomplishment and restraint, marmoreal or ‘Parnassian’ in its more 
formal poems, one that might have pleased Elroy Flecker, though John Irvine sometimes chooses 
to write his lyrics without rhymes, almost in free verse, and finds his chief affinities to be with 
the Chinese poets. Indeed, a Chinaman, Chiang Yee, has been so much impressed that he has 
written an enthusiastic introduction. John Irvine is something of a late-comer, for he has missed 
the Irish Renaissance. If only he had put in an appearance earlier, we might have heard rather 
more about him, for Willow Leaves is by no means his only book of good verse. 

Though there is little of a religious nature in Willow Leaves it is not a very long skip to To-morrow, 
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a somewhat more varied book by the Catholic poet Mary Winter Were. Here again is simplicity, 
form, and order; and also a good deal of religious faith and fervour. Mary Winter Were uses 
conventional metres and a conventional vocabulary, but she frequently transforms and revitalizes 
everything by her fresh, sincere, and ardent feeling, so that her utterance is rarely cheap or 
tarnished. Some of her best poems are in sonnet form, and though the octaves are not always quite 
satisfactory the sestets are generally excellent. She has a peaceful mind and a good conscience— 
to which this sweet little snatch bears witness: 


I am so happy at sleep in the Heart of God... 

When the night is quiet on the land 

And the wings of death 

Are silenced in summer skies ; 

Poised between earth and heaven, my soul takes breath, 
And into mine eyes 

Love smiles the vision of peace 

That about me lies. 


To the same indefinable school as Mary Winter Were belongs J. F. S. Ross; but there is less in this 
poet of depth of feeling, and no Catholic bond. Some of the lyrics in Time is not Old have appeared 
in Time and Tide and The Fortnightly Review, which ought to be sufficient passport of quality, but in 
spite of an impulsive movement of metre and rhythm the general impression they make upon me 
is one of Echo in an outmoded vocabulary. ... A harvest of deliberate ‘echoes’ (the poet’s own term) 
is the little book by Denis Turner (‘X.Y.X.”) of original short paraphrases and metrical imitations 
from Greek and Latin poets, to which have been added a few ‘tares’ (his own term for some new 
ballads, triolets, and a villanelle, &c.) which occasionally prove to be really good feathers of light 
verse. 

Two other books come from the Melbourne University Press, Australia (which is in association 
with the Oxford University Press), but whereas L. H. Allen’s Patria is heavily freighted with 
literary merchandise, Ernest G. Moll’s Cut from Mulga is the work of a man living very close to 
Nature. The book is really about Australia, saturated with the atmosphere of that strange island 
continent, a book about people and animals and birds and farm life. I have read few collections 
of poems from the colonies which have given me half as much pleasure, for Ernest G. Moll is 
really a Voice, a passionate, singing, compelling voice from the Aniipodes. His rhythms are tersé, 
fluent, and flexible, his diction is fresh and new, his eye completely on Nature—though rather more 
on the tragedies than the felicities of Nature—and he is sensitive and thoughtful to an unusual 
degree. True, he is sometimes a little trivial, or even vague or imaginatively incomplete, but the 
good poems are in the majority, and if I were compiling an anthology of the best from the eight 
books under review nearly half the contents would come from Ernest Moll. But although this is not 
his first book of verse, Australia seems hardly conscious of his existence, and when the Melbourne 
University Press issued their recent school anthology, Path to Parnassus, containing lyrics and’ 
ballads from Australian as well as British poets, Mr. Moll was completely omitted. It is difficult 
out of such a rich, wild treasury to know especially what to select, and almost at haphazard I quote 
from ‘Desert Country in Summer’: 

Here is no blood of hope, no nerve of vision, 
No pulse-throb of brief hates and loves at play, 
Only the old incredible precision 

Inhuman, of returning night and day. 

Here is no impulse and no hesitation, 

No come and go of life; but all things stand 


Immobile in their sure and ancient station 
Beneath the desert ribs of rock and sand. 


‘Incredible’ may be a careless and wrong epithet, and here and there occur moments of the 
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slap-dash, and epithets and lines which might be improved, but the total effect of the book’s 


seventy pages is that of one by a very real poet and cunning master of language. 
HERBERT PALMER 


Essays by Divers Hands, Vols. XVIII and XIX, being transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. each. 


These volumes in their range and diversity of interest might almost have been designed to 
attract the general reader. 

Each volume is prefaced by an introduction which is as good as a chorus. Mr. St. John Ervine 
introducing vol. xviii and Dr. R. W. Chapman vol. xix tell us not only what each contributor 
has to offer, but, especially in the case of Mr. St. John Ervine’s longer introduction, they 
relieve a reviewer of much of his responsibility by suggesting sometimes what ‘may be said | 
on the other side’. It is impossible in the space of a necessarily short review to deal with more 
than a few of the diverse subjects (there are fourteen papers in all) with which the contributors 
are concerned. 

But three of the papers revolve mainly round the general subject of poetry, and may therefore 
be considered together. Mr. Richard Church in The Poet and the Novel reminds me of what 
Goethe said in conversation with Eckermann about the need for the poet to appropriate and 
express the world if he is to renew himself. After the first fine careless rapture of the subjective 
lyrical mood has passed, the poet, in Mr. Church’s words, discovers that ‘he is a social animal’ 
and has duties to his fellow men. Then it is that he must turn his attention to the real world 
and try to express it. In Mr. Church’s view the only medium through which the poet to-day 
can find full and vital self-expression is the novel—the epic is ‘a pitiful anachronism’—and to 
write in verse-drama is ‘to assume fancy dress’. Is this the conclusion of the whole matter? If 
it is so it means that poetry has signed away her great estate, and no poet will ever do for England 
what Virgil did for Rome, which one critic within my own (I admit, youthful) hearing believed 
a possibility! Of Mr. Michael Oakley’s Poetry in the Lives of the Young (vol. xix) it may truthfully 
be said that it would have pleased Wordsworth and Francis Thompson, whose attitude towards 
poetry Mr. Oakley clearly ha deeply felt and absorbed. 

Dr. Spielmann in his paper The Effect of Scientific Thought on the Arts and Literature largely attributes 
what Dean Inge somewhere calls ‘the deplorable condition of the arts to-day’ to the intrusions 
of Science—a limitless theme on which Dr. Spielmann has many shrewd and illuminating things 
to say, and after reading him I like to remember Oscar Wilde’s dictum ‘All arts are at once 
symbol and surface—we go below the surface at our peril’. 

Mr. Michael Roberts’s paper The Dignity of English Thought—perhaps the most philosophic in 
conception of all the contributions—reminds us of the spiritual values that are threatened in the 
changing and collapsing world about us to-day. If the dignity of thought is to be preserved ‘it 
must’, he says, ‘rest on moral, aesthetic and scholarly authority, and on the wisdom of tradition’. 
The italics are mine, for, in the new social order that is to come will not the survival value of 
the best that man has thought depend on a respect for the wisdom of tradition? What was the 
essence of the Renaissance but the recognition anew of what once was great? 

Of other papers that make excellent reading Dr. Robin Flower’s Lost Manuscripts stands out. 
In this he gives us an insight into the exciting pursuits of his professional calling over a period 
of fifty years during which, as he tells us, the additions to Greek Literature have been greater 
than in any epoch since the Renaissance—and equally rich finds have been made in the biblical 
field. It is a fascinating story, fascinatingly told. 

There is no space to deal with any more of the many interesting papers collected in these 
volumes, except in conclusion to recommend as specially appropriate reading at the present time 
Dr. Boas’s felicitous portrayal of The Soldier in Elizabethan and later English Drama. In this paper 
Dr. Boas has traced the chief aspects in which the soldier appears in the long dramatic pageant 
and finds the same essential characteristics predominant in him throughout. The brave record 
is admirably unfolded to illustrate the truth that ‘tradition holds’. 


GEORGE COOKSON 
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The Poems of Lesbia Harford. Melbourne University Press in association with 
Oxford University Press. 35. 6d. 


Everybody sees the world differently, but there are degrees of difference, and it takes a number 
of degrees to make a difference that, for practical purposes, counts. Most people come to terms 
with the world, imputing to it a reassuring solidity, as did Dr. Johnson when he kicked the stone 
which Berkeley believed not to be there. Like many women poets, Lesbia Harford (an Australian 
who died at 36, having been student, teacher, sociologically experimenting factory girl, wife) did 
not inhabit the world which most of us agree that we inhabit solidly together. She inhabited 
a world which was fluid, and which she could therefore draw into herself as Dido drew in the 
night. We shall get her poems right if we think of them alongside Emily Dickinson’s, alongside 
Katherine Mansfield’s journal, Malachi Whitaker’s stories, or, to name a more minor work, 
Dorothy Edwards’s Winter Sonata. Here is one of her poems: 


You, whom the grave cannot bind, 
Shall a song hold you? 

Still you escape from the mesh 
Spun to enfold you. 


Your woven texture of flesh 
Short time confined you. 
Sib to the sun and the wind, 
Shall a song bind you? 

And here another: 


Last night in a dream I felt the peculiar anguish 

Known to me of old; 

And there passed me, not much changed, my earliest lover 
Smiling, suffering, cold. 


This morning I lay with closed lids under the blankets, 
Lest with night depart 

The truthful dream which restored to me with my lover 
My passionate heart. 


We feel that, for such writers, life is rarified and musical, that eyes are more important than 
hands with their horn nails. These people are always hungry for life, for possessions (not as 
things but as experiences, passions, transformations): or rather they are thirsty, because, if they 
get or miss the things desired, they get or miss rivers from which to take deep draughts: 


I do hate the folk I love— 

They hurt so: 

Their least word and act may be 
Cause of woe. 


‘Won’t you come to tea with me?’ 
‘Not to-day; 

I’m so tired, I’ve been to church.’ 
Such folks say. 


All the dreary afternoon 

I must clutch 

At the strength to love like them— 
Not too much. 
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Such people are called lazy by the rest of us (compare Malachi Whitaker’s account of her passive 
day with poem LXII here). They draw no distinction between proper and improper, common 
or precious: everything experienced is equally wonderful because equally absorbed by a pure, 
undefined, instinctive sympathy. We have only to think of Landor to feel, against his sentient 
marble, the full force of this shining vapour. Lesbia Harford’s gift (I am not saying she has it 
in a high degree) is not one much allowed to men: though among ‘English’ writers there is some 
of it in Spenser and Sterne and Yeats. GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


A Child’s Day through the Ages. By Dororny Marcaret Stuart. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


In her latest book Miss Stuart uses the wide range of historical knowledge which we have 
learnt to expect from her pen to depict days in the lives of fourteen children. These imaginary 
characters live in ages ranging from 3500 B.c. to A.D. 1902 and the details of their daily lives 
are described with what one instinctively feels to be meticulous accuracy. Their food, toys, . 
schoolbooks, clothes, cooking-utensils, and household furnishings are spread out before us as in 
a well-arranged museum, and lead us on to study their lessons, games, and prayers. 

The little protagonists play out their scenes respectively in a lake-village, an Egyptian temple, 
Greek and Roman cities, Norse and Saxon houses, a medieval castle, St. Paul’s School in Tudor 
times, seventeenth-century Chelsea, a Georgian country house, a Victorian schoolroom, and sea- 
side lodgings early in the present century. Each age and place has its appropriate décor and 
costumes. 

The book is copiously illustrated in the text with reproductions of objects in daily use in the 
various periods. The print and get-up are excellent, and the jacket with its attractive picture 
in full colours, is a triumph of war-time book-production. Godmothers and aunts will find it 
4 most welcome and desirable gift-book. C. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Interpretation: for Higher School Certificate. By E. E. ALLEN. Edw. Arnold & Co. 
2s. 3d. 


Here are seventy-one passages of fairly difficult prose and verse (the authors of which remain 
undivulged) furnished with exercises designed to test ‘intelligent and accurate reading, to train 
the power of independent thought, and to guide the student in his approach to literary criticism’. 
The compiler seems too much to assume that there is an answer, and a single right answer, to 
his questions: he speaks much of the ‘exact’ meaning of this and that; how, we ask, are we to 
comply with such requests as: ‘Explain the meaning of (a) “the tumultuous swell of civil strife”, 
(6) “Duty struggling with afflictions strange” ’? If the teacher can make Mr. Allen’s standards 
a bit more flexible, and only ask questions when the passage can bear them, he will find the 
book a good one to work with. 


Introduction to an English Highway. A First English Course. By A. R. Moon and 
G. H. McKay. Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 3d. 
An English Enterprise. Reading and Composition Post-Primary. Book I. Craig 
& Wilson, Ltd. 3s. 
.The passages in these readers are well chosen and chosen sometimes from unexpected places 
(e.g., an admirable parody of the school-story comes from Punch, a discussion on Buchan’s guide to 
the weather from a radio lecture, and an account of attempts to exterminate ants from that excel- 


lent book, Elsa Lanchester’s Charles Laughton and I). Short and sensible exercises follow each 
extract. 
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English Through Games. By T. Craske Risinc. G. G. Harrap & Co. 35. 


The great drawback to any game is that it needs so much introducing. This drawback is 
particularly obvious when the introducing has to be done by written words. But, after the bother 
of mastering the rules, you expect to be rewarded by the thrills of play. This book is inevitably en- 
cumbered with directions how to play 100 English lessons in disguise. It may give an idea here and 
there to a teacher searching for help, but its dogged mirth would soon alienate a class of youngsters, 


Intermission 1919-1939. By M. E. Beccs and D. W. Humpureys. Geo. Philip & 
Son. 15. 6d. 


A clearly set out, well bemapped and illustrated, short historical account, asking questions 
which it is time we were all thinking out. 


A Little Book of Modern Verse. Chosen by ANNE RiptER. With a Preface by T. S. 
Euior. Faber & Faber. 35. 6d. 


A book which deserves to be popular. It is more excitingly good than any other in its field, since 
it is too brief to include the dull. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 

Perhaps English might protest against the growing habit of newspaper ‘ignorami’ to speak of 
‘guerillas’ as if they were persons, a sort of ‘gorillas’ in fact, instead of ‘little wars’. Pray take the 
part of the Society for the Protection of English. I am yours very truly 

Histon Manor. W. H. D. Rouse. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


So very few entries for the Poetry Competition have been received that it has been decided to 
keep the competition open until the Autumn Number. Entries should reach the Editor not later 
than 1 October, and poems, as previously announced, should not exceed 50 lines, and the age 
as well as the name and school of the competitor should always be given. Poems that have already 
been received will, of course, be again considered together with the further entries that we hope 
will come in. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


TureeE more pleasant gatherings of members of the Association were held in the spring at the 
Alliance Hall, so conveniently close to St. James’s Park Station, at 3 o’clock on Saturday after- 
noons. On 14 March Mr. S. C. Roberts reminded us with an appropriate blend of wit and 
sympathetic appreciation of the days when Anthony Hope captivated us with the Dolly Dialogues 
and the Prisoner of Zenda. On 28 March an old friend and distinguished scholar, under the new 
name of Major de Grand Combe of the Fighting French Staff, kept us all in irresistible laughter 
and at the same time flattered our national pride with a delightful comparison of French and 
English idioms. And on 25 April to an audience regrettably, but not unintelligibly, depleted by 
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the onset of tardy spring weather Miss D. M. Stuart imparted some of the gems of feeble and futile 
verse which had caught her eye in ransacking magazines of the Regency period for her deservedly 
popular biographical studies. It is hoped that these informal lectures will be resumed in the 
autumn and inaugurated by Dr. Arundell Esdaile with one on ‘Dr. Johnson and Children’. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


INDIA (MADRAS) 


President: Miss E. Rivett, Principal, Women’s Christian College. 

Vice-President: Mr. V. K. A. Pillai, Professor of English, Presidency College. 

Secretary: R. Krishnamurti, Professor of English, Pachaiyappa’s College. : 

Committee: Mrs. H. Gnanadurai, Queen Mary’s College; Mr. A. F. Thyagaraju, Madras Chris- 
tian College; Mr. K. Subrahmanyam, Loyola College. 


Papers read: 
22 March 1941. Mr. K. Swaminathan, ‘English Poets and the National Ideal’. 
24 October 1941. Mr. M. G. Nilakantam, ‘Pacifism in English Poetry’. 

28 November 1941. Mr. M. K. Shanmurkham, “Tragedy through Indian Eyes’. 


SOUTH AFRICA (PRETORIA) 


Monthly meetings were held throughout the academic year in 1941. Addresses were given on 
the following subjects: 
Poetry spoken with commentary by Miss Marda Vanne. 
‘Shakespearian Heterodoxes’, by Professor S. P. R. Wallis. 
‘New Zealand’, by Professor J. Y. T. Grieg. 
‘Gray outside the Country Churchyard’, by Mr. Harold Jenkins. 
‘Sir Thomas Browne’, by Miss Knowles-Williams. 
A symposium was also held on ‘The Urge of the Metaphysical’, and Miss Gwen Frangcon-Davies 
gave a Shakespearian Lecture Recital. 
All the meetings were well attended. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 1os. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 15s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 

(2) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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Contents of Volume III, No. 17 


ON TRANSLATION G. M. Young 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT GRAVES E. C. Pettet 
POEMS 

Robin Atthill Patric Dickinson Wilfrid Gibson 

Ruth Hedger Geoffrey Johnson Marie C. Stopes 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume III, No. 18 


ON EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NATIONALISM G. Wilson Knight 

THE VOICE OF THE BIRD H. L. V. Fletcher 

FOR THE FUTURE Clement F. Rogers 

A MEMORY OF ROBERT BYRON Mona Wilson 

Ian Bancroft Wilfrid Gibson Lord Gorell 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton Sidney Keyes 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume IV, No. 19 


T. S. ELIOT ON KIPLING George Cookson 
A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE Wilfrid Gibson 
POEMS 

Freda C. Bond Barbara Bingley Ellodé Collins 
Patric Dickinson Norah M. Horton E. H. W. Meyerstein 
Ian L. Serraillier Margaret Stanley-Wrench 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM AND RESEARCH 

By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 15s. net 

“* These twenty-two essays are written by a specialist so vigorous and so happy in his work that 
nearly all of them would interest any but the dullest dog of a general reader. Mr Tillotson 
is intent on textual criticism, on the examination of words and phrases, not out of pedantry, 
but because he holds the belief that “the face of literature is also its spirit”, and that “‘to study 
the configurations of the flesh is... . to study the very ‘message’ of the work”. Mr Tillotson 
brings so much equipment and such vitality that some of these essays are memorable in their 
vivifying sense of the contact with the glorious dead.” Rebecca West in the Sunday Times 
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